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Editorials 


OPPORTUNITY AND DUTY 


ie a page that only a disillusioned man could have 
' written, the variously-interpreted Nicholas Berdyaev 
speaks of the Russian Revolution and the antecedents of 
lhat great catastrophe. Penitently, and with at last pro- 
jound vision, he posits the cause, and that cause in himself 
a type of all his fellows. 


i 
\ 


Certainly, he did not contribute to the ruin as a plotter, 
br agitator, but the civilization of his land broke up be- 
cause, in his own words, “I am what I am,” because he 
Hacked the spiritual power and the strength of faith that 
l ould have remedied the age. 


To one who has a knowledge both of our own times — 
Hts great needs — and the heritage of Scholasticism, his 
‘onclusion cannot but give pause. The Scholastic and all 
who are acquainted with the tenets of the philosophia 
berennis have a glorious opportunity and a solemn duty. 
‘All thought of the day’ moves “toward a vital philoso- 
phy,” and in this period no other system save ours has 
the content and the spirit sufficient to provide a remedy. 
| an it not be made the ‘vital philosophy’: Shall it fail 
because we are what we are? 


| Years ago Leo XIII sent out a call to all the world to 
feturn to the teaching of St. Thomas Aquinas and the 
Scholastics. Since that day, advances have been made 
out the result has not been such as the great Leo would 
have wished. Has his summons been met with a suffi- 
tiently great recognition of the necessity of that philoso- 
phy? with a love of truth that is great enough to triumph? 


| Solidity of doctrine is needed, but more especially a 
Spiritual factor — ‘‘a taste for eternity,” the élan of the 
apostle. Scholasticism has both. Over against Material- 
sm, she places her dualistic system of the material and 
spiritual; opposed to Subjective Idealism, there is her mod- 
erate realism which sees no break in the cognitive rela- 
ion, but rather a union of the material and the spiritual; 
in opposition to any unsure ethics, she proclaims a strong 
morality, grounded deep in a metaphysic that goes to the 
heart of ontological reality, in a metaphysic that stretches 
back from the most tenuous of contingent things to the 
one Primary Analogue, to which all else is bound with 
he irrevocable bond of dependence. All this she pos- 
sesses, but vigor also, for the entire mass of teaching is 
shot through with a moving spirit, given it by Aquinas, 
and yet not his, but Truth’s own. 

Scholasticism has the doctrine for our day, Scholas- 
ticism has the spirit, but followers and promoters — do we 
measure up to our opportunity? jibe DY 


ST. THOMAS AND REASON 

jee contemporary philosophers indulge in the Victo- 

rian pastime of “‘sneering at Aquinas.’ Studies in the 
history of philosophy have revealed him as a brilliant in- 
novator on the strong Platonic and Augustinian tradition, 
as an enemy of the accepted interpretation of Aristotle 
set forth by the Averroists and Siger of Brabant, and as 
the framer of a comprehensive philosophical synthesis 
which had become part of the intellectual heritage of the 
West. The study of his works has shown that he was 
a man of massive intellect, a fearless thinker with unlim- 
ited confidence in the power of reason to solve ultimate 
problems. 

To comment on the obvious is not a very pleasant task. 
It is, unfortunately, necessary at times. In a recent book, 
reviewed in this issue, we find the old Victorian error 
revived. The author says: 


In this regard, Platonism is sharply opposed to the philosophy 
of the Schoolmen in general, and particularly to that of St. 
Thomas Aquinas, who tried to find out a dividing line between 
a lower field, so to speak, where reason is allowed to explore 
freely, and a higher field where it must give way before the 
authority of the Church. 


There is no reference to any part of the voluminous writ- 
ings of St. Thomas, nor any quotation from his works 
to substantiate this charge. 

Gratuitous assertion can, of course, be met by gratuitous 
denial; but in this case the reader may easily convince 
himself by turning to that masterpiece of philosophical 
controversy De Aeternitate Mundi contra Murmurantes. 
This monograph caused no little astonishment by insisting 
that the reasons advanced against the possibility of the 
creation of the world ab aeterno were invalid and unphilo- 
sophical, and that apart from Revelation the question must 
remain open. St. Thomas, of course, accepted Revelation, 
because he was satisfied that its credentials had been 
proved from reason. He never, however, used Revelation 
to extricate himself from purely philosophical difficulties. 
If further proof of his independence of mind is desired, 
turn to his uncompromising rejection of St. Anselm’s 
“ontological’’ proof for the existence of God. In such 
places he shows that he will not allow his judgment as 
a philosopher to be determined by anything but an appeal 
to reason. 

St. Thomas is not easy reading. His philosophy appeals 
not by its literary expression, but “by the force of sheer 
ideas, by faith in the value of proofs and the self-abnega- 
tion before the demands of reason.’ Hence one who is 
unwilling to make the intellectual effort necessary to study 
and understand St. Thomas should hesitate to make 
vague and unsubstantiated charges. We ren 
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The Philosophy of the Natural Moral Law 


JosEpH F. MacDoNNELL 
essor of Ethics 
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OCIAL institutions of past generations have been 

characterized, to a great extent, by an insistence upon 
moral codes, or in ethical terms, laws of human conduct. 
These guiding and restraining forces were not mere codes 
of convenience, shifting with conventions, as they are be- 
lieved to be by the New Humanists and Pragmatists. 
They are regarded as canons of moral conduct, based on 
the belief that fundamental moral laws are certain and 
unchangeable. Why in our generation have so many men 
broken away from these time-honored regulations of cen- 
turies? The answer to this question was given a few 
years ago by Bishop James H. Ryan, when President of 
the American Catholic Philosophical Association: ““The 
working laboratory constructs of science are traveling 
downward to the plain man, and he is told these should 
be the basis of his moral, social and family life.” In our 
generation the world is dominated by the scientific 
method. 

In seeking a solution for modern social problems one 
must not disregard the true findings of science. But some 
scientists would seem to believe that “the spread of science 
inevitably leads to the spread of atheism.’ Natural science 
as such ‘‘can supply no final answer to the riddle of life 
and morals.” “Nor strictly speaking is social science in 
any better position.” The very keen observation of one 
real scientist is that up to the present most scientists have 
paid insufficient attention to man’s moral forms and re- 
ligious needs; that it is intellectual and moral deficiencies 
in political leaders that endanger modern nations. And 
in several of the Encyclical Letters of Pope Pius XI re- 
ligion and the moral law are insisted upon as of paramount 
importance in the regeneration of social life. 

What has the Scholastic philosopher to say upon this 
subject of religion and the moral law? First of all he finds 
it necessary to do what may be the unpopular, that is to 
make distinctions between moral standard, moral law, and 
moral action. According to the moral law man is obliged 
to place morally good actions. Morally good actions are 
those which conform to the moral standard. And what 
is this moral standard? Human actions most certainly 
should be such as will help to evolve the perfections of 
human nature. Consequently a certain test of moral good 
is the conformity of free action with man’s complete na- 
ture. In some instances there will be difficulty in ascer- 
taining true objective conformity. In many cases circum- 
stances will determine whether or not the action places a 
true perfection or good in nature, as for example, food 
for different individuals, the duties of husband, wife, doc- 
tor, public office holder. Scientific knowledge is fre- 
quently a specific determinant of ethical action. And often, 
apart from any attendant circumstances, the action of its 
very essence, objectively at least, either is conformed to 
human nature or not so conformed.* For example, a rea- 
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sonable man should know that deliberate murder is not) 
a morally good action in the individual or social or uni’ 
versal order of nature. P 

In children and in those mentally abnormal there arel 
causes preventing the realization of this moral law and its 
obligations. And with regard to the more difficult deduc+) 
tions of moral obligation, human beings may err because 
of faulty reasoning or influences external to the reasoning) 
process. But the normal human being should have some} 
knowledge of this obligation and of the universal pre-{f 
cepts of the law. 

Several proofs are given for the existence of the natural} 
moral law. In the popular mind the most attractive proofs} 
are those called philosophically a posteriori. Father Ernest): 
R. Hull, S. J., in his little book entitled, Why Should 
Be Moral? asserts: ‘“There is a strong preference today) 
for concrete ideas over abstract ones, and reasoning is} 
only acceptable in so far as it stands in touch with ex-}) 
perimental facts.” The testimony of conscience that goodié 
must be done is an admitted fact of human experience. 
According to Father Hull, the only reasonable explana-i 
tion of this dictate of conscience, this fact of human ex-i: 
perience, is that there must be a Supreme Lawgiver wha! 
wishes to aircct mex *> their proper destiny. But somes 
philosophers, Father Nivard, S. J., for example, maintaing 
that only with probability does the testimony of con-i: 
science, morally universal among men, prove directly thei: 
existence of a natural moral law, i. e. a law known by thet: 
unaided use of natural reason.® | 

Is there a certain philosophical argument proving thei}: 
fact of the existence of the natural moral law? The an-| q 
swer to this question is that we have the a priori prooff 
from Ethics. The purpose of Ethics is to determine thei. 
correct ordering of intelligent and freely posited action. 


| 
In the study of Ethics certain conclusions proved in other#: 


branches of philosophy, are accepted as postulates. ' ‘ 
Among these postulates are the facts of man’s intelligent’ 
free actions and the existence of God.? Admitting God's 
existence, as proved in Natural Theology, a most con-% 
clusive argument in Ethics establishes the existence of! 
the natural moral law in man. 

It is of the very Essence of God to impose upon all’) 
evolving nature the necessity of tending in an orderly} 
manner to the accomplishment of the divine plan. Man, 
the noblest of earthly beings, necessarily participates in) 
the divine ordination of nature. But as man is an intel-# 
lectual being with freedom of action, his necessary butié 
reasonable participation in the divine ordination can bei) 
effected naturally only through a knowledge of the neces-8 
sity and obligation to act in an orderly manner, i. e. byil, 
keeping the moral order. Therefore God, because of His > 
Wisdom dnd Sanctity, necessarily wills that intellectual¥ 
man through the medium of natural reason, should knowib 


bie 


if 


» 
( 
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he necessity and personal obligation of keeping this moral 
wder. This ordination of man to keep the moral order, 
aturally known through the use of reason, is the natural 
oral law. Thus it is that man by keeping the natural 
iw participates in the eternal Law of God. 


Contrary to what is asserted at times, that the obliga- 
jon of a natural moral law is a blind, dumb, unreasonable 
ubmission to a supernatural power, we assert that man, 
ho is glorified in creation by the power of intellect and 
ree will, is made a participant with God in keeping the 
‘a order. Thus man manifests in a reasonable manner 

mething of the perfections of God. He glorifies God 
h a human manner and places actions that help to perfect 
juman nature. Consequently as a member of the human 
ce, man should realize within himself the wisdom of a 
jatural ordination which would maintain in the community 
if men this intelligent moral order.® 


, 


\® 


| In books dealing with the evolution of society we come 
pon the assertion that tribal habits, mores, are evolved 
ed become laws by an uncontrolled inner force, or 

rough the measures of expediency, but without much of 
tional planning.® It may be true, as asserted by T. J. 
I 


nawrence in The Principles of International Law, that the 
irimitive savage is not to be pictured as “endowed with 
F fty sentiments and exercising a passionless and calm rea- 
ion in discovering the best rules of human conduct.’’?° 
ut most assuredly there is reasoned purpose in the evo- 
ution of customs. Primitive peoples may be childlike in 
meir simplicity; they may be governed in their actions 
hore by what they see, hear, and feel than by cold logic. 
But man, wherever he has been found, is a reasoning 
inimal. There is much of reasoned purpose in the cus- 
ims of men who have depended upon these customs and 
kpon moral codes for their very tribal existence. So in 
gard to marriage, religious rites, parental authority, jus- 
ice, when one meets with customs and moral codes which 
hay be in conflict with right reason, the inference should 
se, not that there is ignorance of some general precept of 
jature’s law, but that some attendant circumstance has 
ed to confusion of reason in the promulgation and conse- 
uent application of the moral law. As has been said, 
pecause of God’s Wisdom and Sanctity, man, reasoning 
man, must be so constituted that not only the cultured 
rist but also the uncultured savage should readily per- 
eive that his judgment ‘‘act like a man,” is a reasonable 
ommand or law that is founded proximately in human 
nature itself. 


Through an error of judgment there may exist a dis- 
repancy between the obligation of true precept of the 
natural law, called antecedent moral obligation, and this 
ame obligation as it exists (in actu secundo) when actu- 
ly promulgated through the medium of erroneous rea- 
ning. Thus there will exist, at times, a difference be- 
ween the antecedent and consequent obligation of the 
ame natural moral law.1_ In regard to the most universal 
r general precepts of the law, there should be little or no 
lifference between the law itself and the subjective moral 
ode, because general principles of morality are easily un- 
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derstood by men. In regard to the more complicated con- 
clusions drawn from general principles, there will be vari- 
ations due to faulty reasoning and to man’s selfish aims.!” 
As Prof. Richard C. Cabot says, ‘We fool ourselves 
because it is easier to do so than to face the facts." 
For these same reasons there will be failure on the part 
of some men to admit the absolute universality of some 
of the general precepts of the natural moral law. 


As to the existence of individuals who have reached 
the age of reason, have the use of reason, and yet may 
lack knowledge of moral obligation and consequent re- 
sponsibility, it may be admitted philosophically that when 
a country is placarded with signs denying God and ridi- 
culing His moral law, some individuals will mistrust, for 
a time, their simple dictate of reason. These may be 
classed among those who have not a natural and normal 
use of human reason. Extrinsic circumstances have 
hampered the spontaneous development of intellect and 
will in the attainment of moral imputability. But the vast 
majority of Scholastic philosophers maintain that God, 
in His Providence over His creatures, will give when nec- 
essary such assistance as may be required for individuals 
thus deceived for a time, to realize personal responsibility 
for human action.14 


Can it be said that man may realize the obligation of 
keeping the moral order, and yet not admit the existence 
of a supra~mundane power? The more general opinion 
among Scholastic philosophers is that the realization of 
perfect obligation in man can be effected only through 
the recognition of an authority above human nature.’ 
There are many instances in which men boldly defy both 
the laws of human nature and the laws of logic. And 
unless the binding obligation to keep the moral order 
comes from some power above human nature, how is the 
human will to be obligated on all occasions to thrust aside 
temporary expediency, and choose the lasting value of 
ethical principles? The “‘decent’’ thing and ‘‘loyalty to 
loyalty’’ may be noble sentiments but frequently the egoist 
has no respect for these human relationships. He cannot, 
however, withdraw himself from that essential relationship 
of man to God and His justice. 


Human reason naturally and easily arrives at a knowl- 
edge of the main principles of justice.’° In daily life there 
are so many occasions that call for a practical application 
of the simple principle of justice, that any people must 
realize both the individual and the social necessity of 
observing this precept of the natural moral law. Conse- 
quently we should expect among all nations a knowledge 
of the most universal principles of that law. As St. Thomas 
says, this knowledge should include, in a general way, 
the precepts of the Decalogue. Ideas of the Divinity and of 
His power, among primitive races, would be derived from 
the things that are visible to the senses, with less attention 
to spiritual qualities. The Supreme Being, even to those 
confused by polytheism, should be known as essentially 
good and powerful, and therefore to be respected and 
made friendly. Some idea of simple justice would be 
easily deduced from such a fact as this, that one’s hand 
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belongs to himself; that for his neighbor to chop off that 
hand violates order and human rights. How much of 
actual honesty in barter would exist among them, is diffi- 
cult to predict, for even among Christian nations greed is 
a powerful passion. The evil of calumny is understood 
from personal experience everywhere. The law of sexual 
relationship is so vital to human life that the fundamental 
principles of the rights of husband or of father should 
be known among all peoples. But we must remember 
that confusion in the application of principles does not 
prove ignorance of the principles themselves. For ex- 
ample, the fact that Spartans taught their boys to steal, 
is no proof that the Spartans were ignorant of the in- 
justice of stealing. 

Should we expect tribes untouched by Christianity to 
have some notion of the sanction of the natural moral 
law? In this consideration we respect the findings of the 
science of Anthropology. But something may be said a 
priori. All men naturally acquire notions of justice. What 
a world of chaos would be our human society without 
justice! Sanction, founded on the principle of justice, is 
that quality of the law whereby the obligation of the law 
is strengthened through the addition of rewards and pun-~- 
ishments.7 Therefore, knowledge of the obligation of the 
natural moral law leads most reasonably to a consequent 
knowledge of the justice of rewards and punishments. 
Among peoples untouched by Christianity the motive of 
sanction, in regard to natural law precepts, would depend 
to a great extent, upon what they consider desirable or 
undesirable both in this life and hereafter. As a conse- 
quence, in place of clear knowledge of sanction, very much 
of superstition would be expected. 


Hutchins and 


RoBeErt J. 


St. Mary’s College, 


area? controversy aroused last year by President 
Hutchins’ book, The Higher Learning in America, in- 
volved basic issues, both in education and in philosophy, 
that deserve careful and continued discussion. In this 
short paper I propose to examine one of these issues and 
to point gut, simply, a basis for further consideration. I 
shall set aside, for the moment, the whole matter of first 
principles in the order of knowledge and enter directly, 
with John Dewey, Professor Gideonse, and their follow- 
ers, into the order of action. 

Now, the contention that we, both as educators and as 
philosophers, are in confusion, disorder, and disunion— 
an essential thesis of President Hutchins—is readily ad- 
mitted by both Dewey and Professor Gideonse. Speak- 
ing of the difficulties mentioned by President Hutchins, 
Gideonse says, ‘American scholars and scientists are not 
unaware of these intellectual problems.’"! They do exist 
then. Again: “No one should resent informed and con- 
structive criticism of institutions that have developed with 
amazing speed in a hit-or-miss fashion to meet a large 
variety of needs and pressures.”* Says John Dewey: 
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To determine the variations in different tribal codes 4 i 
tribal sanctions of these codes is rather the work of tk) 
scientist than of the philosopher. Even the variable appl}, 
cation of precepts of the natural law is a question 0 
scientific study. Yet it would be safe to affirm that witl) 
out the Christian law of love, and the knowledge that Ge) , 
is our Father, peoples untouched by Christianity will mij}, 
be filled with a spirit of charity, especially in regard 1), 
those outside their tribe who may be a possible source ¢ q 
injury to the tribe and its members. 
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Dewey Again 
HENLE 
St. Marys, Kansas 


“Many readers will sha 2 my opinion that Mr. Hutchit | 
has shrewdly pointed out many evils attending the ain} 
lessness of our present educational scheme, and will join if 
his desire that higher institutions become ‘centers of cree!) 
tive thought.’ “I agree with both of the writers [Hutel | 
ins and Hogben] in holding that the present education § 
disordered and confused. The problem as to the dire) 
tion in which we shall seek for order and clarity is’ thi 
most important question facing education and educato'}: 
today.’* | 

Though the “ 


disunity, discord, and disorder” may 


ends (aims, values, good) and of means (techniquelt 
methods, ways of doing). For the order of action is th 
order of ends and means; if, at least, we use the women 
in their ordinary sense—we shall define their sense moi} 
precisely later—as President Hutchins, Doctor Dewy 
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playing chess, without acting towards some conscious 
ults and using some means to reach them. 


tlere, again, we find the three writers in substantial 
reement. We of today do not know what aims we are 
have, and, therefore, we do not know what means to 
There is a confusion, or at least a lack of precision 
ih “values by which we live,” in the ends and means 
both our living and our educating. Professor Gideonse 
lites, “American education is, for a fact, critically in 
ed of a searching scrutiny of its ends as well as its 
Hans.’ Again, “Our basic problem is not that of im- 
ved means to unimproved ends, but rather that means 
b ever more available to ends ever more muddled and 
hnescent.”° John Dewey, in the quotation above, spoke 
| the ‘‘aimlessness” of our present educational scheme. 
p writes further, “What movement of social forces . 
all the school take to be controlling in its aims and 
‘thods ...? Failure to discuss educational problems 
om this point of view but intensifies the existing con- 
sion.”7 Indeed, the whole article, “Education and So- 
1 Change,” is a general alarm to educators that they 
ist choose a definite aim, that unless they do, confusion 
1 only become more widespread and more profound; 
Hd, says, he, ‘I do not know anything that can be said 
the perpetuation of a wavering, uncertain, confused 
ndition of social life and education.”® (Of course, in 
FS article Professor Dewey does propose specific aims, 
of specific aims I am not now talking.) 


The substantial agreement so far, then, sums up to 
4s: There is confusion in the order of ends and means, 
confusion which demands a remedy. This remedy lies 
{ the clarification and selection of aims or ends. 


e proceed immediately to the next point: How are 
- to work out the aims of our life and education? And 
is is, obviously, the essential question. For this study 
aims (values, ends) is the imperative task of the pres- 
“But they [the schools] can exercise such influence 
different ways and to different ends, and the important 
ng is to become conscious of these different ways and 
s, so that an intelligent choice may be made.’® Thus 
wey. And Professor Gideonse, ‘“Philosophy’s most 
pting opportunity lies in the clarification and statement 
the values by which we live."1° “‘[Philosophy] must 
ect itself to the task of revitalizing our values by re- 
ting their relevance to the life of reason.’ 


But what now are the criteria for discovering the ends 
question? 


Negatively, we can say that the end (or aims) we are 
king for cannot be imposed, ready-made, without ref- 
nce to the life process or the educative process for 
ich it is to be set up. ‘A true aim is thus opposed at 
ery point to an aim which is imposed upon a process of 
tion from without.’’ As an example of such a false aim 
> might take the admonition Victorian maiden aunts 
ed to direct to young boys. “Now behave like a little 
n,” they would say, expecting a manner of acting ap- 
opriate to adults. That was to expect an aim in the 
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“little man” foreign to his intrinsic make-up. Children 
ought not be expected to be like adults. 


Positively, we must work out our aims by a study of 
the intrinsic possibilities and tendencies of the activity in 
question, whether it be farming or educating, archery or 
artistic creation. The aim must be a natural outcome, a 
“foreseen end” of the activity. We can discover for in- 
stance the aim to be adopted in treating certain traits in 
childhood by studying the working out of those traits in 
adults. Thus, to use Dewey's example, the artistic 
achievements of adults show us at least the aims possible 
in directing the “drawing, reproducing, modeling, coloring 
activities of childhood.’!* Thus, it is quite possible to 
see as the aim of a certain process the ability to swim, for 
the potentialities for this ability do exist in the average 
human being; to aim to teach flying is, by the same token, 
to want to effect the impossible. The aim, therefore, must 
be worked out by a study of the intrinsic nature of the 
activities in question, because it must be a natural result 
of these activities. 


Another condition in the clarification of aims is that 
they must always be studied in relation to available means 
and existing conditions. An aim without means, or an 
aim impossible in given conditions is, as Dewey rightly 
says, sheer sentimentality.!% The farmer living in the Da- 
kotas might desire to raise lemons in his yard; a very use- 
ful thing this would be; but, as it is, idyllic only, and im- 
possible in the climatic conditions of the Dakotas. There- 
fore, we can rightly say, with Professor Gideonse, that 
one of the tasks of reason is the “clarification of our ends 
in relation to ever more diversified and powerful means,’ 
and we can partially agree when he says, “ . such a 
clarification of values will spring from a detailed and syn- 
thetic knowledge of the conditioning means.’ 

But there is another criterion of a “‘true’’ aim which 
Dewey does not, indeed, explicitly posit, but which is none 
the less implicit in and demanded by his whole discussion 
of ends.1® If in following out the two previous criteria, 
we study natural processes, in the miniature or in the 
large, with relation to “conditioning” or “available” 
means, we shall find, at least often, that there are not one, 
but several aims (or better, results that can “by being 
brought to consciousness’!*—as I shall presently explain 
—become aims). The foresight of aims makes “the choice 
of alternatives possible’;!® “the more adequate our obser- 
vations . . . the more numerous are the alternatives be- 
tween which choice may be made” (italics mine). And 
this is confirmed by the recurrent insistence throughout 
Dewey's discussion on “intelligent activity’ as meaning 
to have ‘‘a mind to do something,’ to bring about one of 
the alternative aims presented by “making the plan of an 
activity.’ To be fully an aim, therefore, a result must 
be the object of conscious and intelligent choice. (I am 
here ignoring, as Dewey himself generally does, cases 
where alternatives are not presented). 


To summarize our discussion of aim or end, we can 
now say that a true aim is a natural result of an activity, 
possible in given circumstances and with given means, 
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which, by conscious choice, is determined upon and made 
the directive factor of an activity. This agrees in sub- 
stance with Dewey’s final description of an aim given in 
Democracy and Education: ‘‘An aim denotes the result of 
any natural process brought to consciousness and made a 
factor in determining present observation and choice of 
ways of acting.” I presume, from the trend of Professor 
Gideonse’s own writings and from his general agree- 
ment with Dewey, that he, too, would subscribe to this 
summation. 

We now have, in general, a common concept of the 
meaning of end or aim. But there remain several large 
considerations of importance relative to aims. The first 
of these is the question of subordination. Dewey speaks 
as though he held that the ends of given activities were 
independent; that to subordinate the end of an activity 
to another would be to impose on it a foreign, ready-made 
hierarchy of values. Yet, I think he is rather drawing 
back from a deterministic, a priori, idealistic ethic, the 
fruit of transcendental philosophies. I cannot here ad- 
duce full evidence, but I shall summarize. If we take a 
definite activity like hunting, we can find aims for this 
activity that fulfill the definition given above. Must we 
leave this activity and these aims isolated from all other 
activities and aims? Certainly not. By extending our 
consideration to include more circumstances and more ac- 
tivities (a natural process, for Dewey writes, ‘Every 
activity ...is ... general in its ramified connections, for 
it leads out indefinitely into other things’’*!), the hunting 
itself and its very aims become part of a larger activity, 
a more complex mass of results leading on to other results. 
This seems reasonable, and with it, so far, Dewey cer- 
tainly agrees. 

A truly general aim broadens the outlook; it stimulates one to 

take more consequences into account. This means a wider 

and more flexible consideration of means. The more inter- 
acting forces, for example, the farmer takes into account, the 
more varied will be his immediate resources. The fuller one’s 


conception of possible future achievements, the less his pres- 
ent activity is tied down to a small number of alternatives.22 


And I think it is for this reason that Dewey maintains 
all ends to be themselves means also, in the sense that they 
fit, in this subordinate relation, into a larger complexus of 
activities. 

Now, if we can extend our considerations yet further, 
to include the whole complexus of an individual's or a 
society’s activities, we shall reach an aim which will be, 
for the present, final, in the sense that it cannot be con- 
ceived in a larger complexus of activities in the present. 
Thus, one aim at least will not be a means in a larger 
consideration. 

It remains to remark that this aim will be the source 
of unity in (at least) present activities, because an aim, 
in Dewey’s words, is a “factor in determining a choice of 
ways of acting.”** Such an aim will therefore influence 
all the parts of the complex activity of an individual or 
society. It will subordinate and order, not in the static, 
externally-imposed way condemned by Dewey, but 
dynamically and in the sense that ‘order consists in the 
progressive completion of a process.” 


Now, all that I have said about aims, but especially itsi) 
character as the object of a choice and as a general guid i 
of activities, is confirmed by more recent writings of") 
Dewey. The whole point of his article, “Education andi} 
Social Change,” is that educators must make an intelli-| p 
gent choice of general aims of society (and, therefore} 
indirectly of the individual ). He there states the basie#} 
problem as being: “What movement of social forces, eco- 4 | 
nomic, political, religious, cultural, shall the school take 
to be controlling in its aims and methods?” This is { i 
perfect exemplification of what I have been saying. There 


i 
are certain alternatives, intrinsic and possible lines of de-j’ 


I 
| 


velopment, not of a limited activity but of the whole life#) 


oh 


of our society; we must choose one and make that onel’ 


means. 


Now the crucial question. 
a choice of these alternative general aims as well as of the] 
alternative subordinate aims? | 


We cannot determine it from a study of ongoing proc-| 
esses, as precisely these reveal alternative possible aims; 
nor from the means at hand, for these, as Professor) 
Gideonse points out, are almost infinite in their possi-§) 
bilities. Positive sciences cannot determine our choice) 
for these, too, are ready for alternative aims; they leaves: 
the choice open. ) 


Positive science always implies practically the ends which the 
community is concerned to achieve. Isolated from such ends. 
it is a matter of indifference whether its disclosures are used 
to cure disease or to spread it; to increase the means of sus- 
tenance of life or to manufacture war material to wipe life out. 
If society is interested in one of these things rather than another, 
science shows the way of attainment.25 


But if positive science leaves the choice free, so do the} 
social sciences, for they reveal the nature and present di-} 
rection of social processes, the alternatives, the conditions | 
the means. But our aims must be chosen as a factor ir] 
directing social change. Social sciences reveal the possible}} 
results of social forces, of the present complex socia.}}) 
movements; they offer, that is, the alternative choice. They| 
do not, as such, choose our alternative. j 


We must find our last reason for choice, for the “in-J) 
telligent choice’’ of which Dewey speaks so frequently), 
in some means of insight either outside the individual sci-} 
ences or embracing them all. This latter possibility i 
hinted at by Professor Gideonse when he speaks of a gen: I 
eral experimental philosophy course at the University oj} 
Chicago that might work towards a significant synthesis | 
of methods and values built on the more particall 
studies.”6 


To summarize in the order of presentation: All agree 
that there exists a confusion in the order of action, thai} 
is, of ends and means. We can only get out of, or obviates 
or lessen, this confusion by getting hold of our aims. Aimsij 
in general, are intrinsic to our activities, within our powers} 
and possibilities, and chosen by us to be guides of oux 
activities. If we take ¢ our activities in their fullest com- | 
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inally, for the intelligent determination of this end exist- 
ig sciences cannot render the full reason. 

Now, I think I have laid a just foundation for the fol- 
wing logical summary. The necessity is shown for a 
tudy of ends and means that will be prior to the sciences 
nd, indeed, to all our life process, precisely as giving 
nem and it direction and order, that will be dependent on 
ne sciences and the life process for working out the possi- 
le aims as described above, and, finally, a study that will 
chieve that last moment in the construction of the postu- 
uted general aim, namely, the basis for intelligent choice 
etween alternative results (i. e. possible ends). Since 
his general end must provide us with a general and par- 
cular guidance in all our activities, it cannot, surely, rest 
m prejudice, or assumptions, or uncertainty. It must rest 
sure knowledge, on (in Dewey’s words) ‘‘grounded 
mowledge’’; that is, it must be a science. 

| Therefore, the necessity is shown of a First Science of 


inds for society and for the individual. How we shall 
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all are fitted by day and by night to the big machine in 
mass-production, men become the mere objects of technical 
process. They are forced to adapt their natures to the 
big mechanism. The engine and the motor are the im- 
portant thing, not men. Mass-production and its artificial 
institutions built around the machine are substituted for 
home-life, family security, independence, liberty and dig- 
nity. Men and their children are the raw materials of 
production in the same way that land and its products, its 
ores, its timber and its crops, are counted as so much 
raw material. 

It does not matter how I use twenty-five million parcels 
of land, if that land is mine, is uninhabited and is free 
from the just claims of other people. I may reduce the 
parcels to one tract and put its cultivation into the hands 
of an irresponsible technology. My commercialization and 
my scientific technique need not make any modifications 
for the rabbits and the bears who may roam in the fields. 
However, if I should wish to preserve even these animals, 
I may have to take some precaution for their welfare. But 
if human beings are in the fields, 1 dare not make the 
mistake of judging that they are just so many animals. 
For theirs is the dignity and the right to rise up against 
me and claim the fields, even against any valid title that 
I may have, if my technical processes are destructive of 
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their lives, their families, their liberties and their rights. 
When all these are involved, it is not enough for me to 
shout “‘scientific technique,” “chance of greater output,” 
“greater consumption,” or any other terms in the ideology 
of Marxist dictator or economic baron. 


Since men are not mere animals, it does make a sub- 
stantial difference whether the land is dotted with food- 
producing homesteads or with mass-produced State crops. 
Is it too much to ask scientific technique to accommodate 
itself to the larger requirements of human nature? In 
itself, however, it is not technology that is to blame. It is 
the lord of power and finance who retains and builds the 
big machine, long after the technologist has found a way 
to convert the large machine into a number of small ones 
operated by the efficient electric motor in the smaller 
factory and in the home. 


I may ignore distribution of ownership and use my 
technical processes in any way | wish as far as a mere 
animal, for example the cow, is concerned. She has no 
endowments of free will, personality, talent, no future 
life to prepare for. The cow should be equally contented 
on the food-producing homestead or the Corporation Farm 
or the collective farm. But even in the case of the cow, 
it has been observed that she does not fare as well on 
the big commercial farm and therefore is not equally con- 
tented. But in the event that she is fed, it is not contrary 
to her nature to be on the collective farm. She has no 
rights which are violated. 


It does not make much difference whether the cow eats 
from the private trough or the public trough. But eating 
from the public trough cannot be the chief business of the 
men who constitute civilized society. And even in the 
case of the cow, it makes some difference as far as men 
are concerned whether such animals eat from the public 
or private trough. If the cows eat from the public trough 
on the collective farm, then the men on that farm are 
communists, slaves, so many more work animals. Whereas 
if the cows were eating from private troughs, these animals 
would constitute private property, private possessions of 
a productive nature, prized animals standing between man 
and want, giving the owners and their families a source 
of independence and security. Therefore when the Na- 
tional Catholic Rural Life Conference proposes the family- 
centered program instead of the artificially erected pro- 
gram of the collective farm or the corporation farm with 
stocks and bonds in land, no American, not even the 
strictly urban minded, can afford to be disinterested. What 
we do with the land, how we solve our tenancy problem, 
what we do about single cash crop farming, will very soon 
affect both life in the city and country far more tangibly 
than it has already affected it. 


Recently an American communist became the owner of 
a two-acre homestead and a cow. It is the cow and her 
productivity, her contribution to economic security, that 
turned this family once more in the pursuit of democracy, 
once more in the pursuit of its own good and the good 
of the community. The ownership of the cow changed 
this man’s philosophy. Sound thinking was restored. 
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Where hard and straitened circumstances had before} 
raised a difficulty about a just and loving God, land andj} 
cow, principally the cow, brought back a firm belief in 
God. God was after all just and loving, working fori 
man’s benefit through creatures. Here through the cow; 
came a new security, a new promise, setting right a false; 
philosophy more quickly and more conclusively than anyil) 
raise in wages, or a new gadget or uncertain stock could 
have done. The raise in wages would have gone fori 


exchange. The owner of the cow was no longer a mere} 
worker, a mere consumer, a mere individual in a mass- | 
production unit, a mere cog in a cruel machine, a mere} 
gambler on the labor and the stock market: he was a frees: 
owner, an efficient dairy man for his family, a planner in}): 
a limited, but very natural, system of family economics, |i) 
a master in a small but natural unit of production and| 
consumption. 4 i 


The privately owned, food-producing cow reformed} 
the father and the family that had been all but ruined by% 
inadequate wages, uncertain employment, and relief allot-}} 
ments. Why can we not provide for more of this typely 
of constructive sociology? Why can we not restore some 
natural economic functions to the family, the natural eco-}F 
nomic unit?) Why must all economic and social functions 


be swallowed up by corporations or states in the mad rush'l) 
toward concentration and collectivism of one form or an-§ 


other? 


We eiauld soon discover that the work eoae result | 
the building of a new democratic nation at much less ex-4 
pense than it takes to give pensions and doles and main-| 
tain an artificial system that leaves human capabilities) 
exposed to corruption and decay and sets the mind in af 
groove of false thinking. | 


i 


K 


No housing program is worth the effort if it is only 
a “housing” program, the substitution of a new slum for| 
an old slum. We must have a home building program, §' 
and homes cannot be built in a slum. Population declines}. 
already indicate that after the lapse of five years there! 
will be no demand for houses in large cities. But even! 
if we wish to ignore the economic fact that the family is'y 
being destroyed because of its total industrialization, the}, 
restoration of the home and normal family life will require 1 | 
much more than the promotion of a new type of house} 
construction. It makes little difference what type of houses} 
we build if our artificial, mechanistic economic order robs i 
these houses of all that would make them a home; if the? 
members of the family are tossed to and fro, regimented, |) 
herded, mechanized in all their efforts to sell their labor!) 
and acquire their food. | 


The only way to restore the home is to provide for). 
some family-centered production, family-centered activity.) 
where the child can soon become an economic asset in-|) 
stead of remaining an economic liability. That is why the) 
food-producing homestead has economic, social, cultural.) 
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id ethical significance. That is why every housing pro- 
am should be a homestead program. Nothing prevents 
e successful combination of industrial wage-earning and 
it-time farming today save a certain spirit of narrow 
ban industrialism, an erroneous self-sufficiency and a 
ant of democratic vision. Most of the industrial workers 
ould welcome the new type of living which homestead- 
g embodies, a life which is neither strictly rural nor 
rictly urban, a life which is an intermediate type between 
e two, combining the benefits of both. 
When the National Catholic Rural Life Conference 
oposes the food-producing homestead as a rational basis 
better living, family security, contentment and peace 
mind, a satisfactory environment for the educational, 
igious, recreational and social development of children, 
intends this homestead not only for the full-time farmer 
t also for the eight-hour wage earner. This national 
dy points out the rich potentialities in terms of life and 
man values when the adequate, modern home sur- 
nded by one or two or more food-producing acres is 
bstituted for the slum shack, the apartment, the hotel, 
nere congested inhabitants have lost all family aims and 
zals and where there is total dependence on meager 
ges, inadequate pensions and humiliating doles. If only 
munities will plan together and think together in 
‘ms of the restoration of society’s organic, living unit 
the family, — our people will soon rebuild their homes 
the broad acres of productive land that are ours. The 
ders in crowded industrial centers will plan and work 
the restoration of the family and the home to the nat- 
Bl, healthful, secure environment in the country areas 
t surround their congested cities. We need not wait, 
- should not wait, for the Federal government to do the 
rk for us. 
erhaps before electricity and fast transportation it was 
kessary to build sky-scrapers and slums. Perhaps it 
s necessary to herd thousands into one big factory after 
ther to work on the assembly lines of the big machine. 
e saw certain advantages in terms of dividends on fluc- 
ting stocks and in terms of more and more gadgets. 
e did not foresee the empty buildings, closed factories, 
rving people with no succor save the politician’s dole. 
e did not foresee the gradual surrender of liberties, 
inership, security, independence, contentment, peace of 
hd, the gradual transformation of human beings into 
mechanical units of a mechanized society. Now we 
that we should have studied the big machine; we know 
t we should have insisted upon certain adaptations of 
making it suitable to the service of man, before toler- 
hg its operations. But it is pure and simple economic 
erminism, stupid adoration of the big machine, to say 
it it must be continued now in the same degree and 
ended in all industries and finally used for the com- 
Iecialization of agriculture. 
he small machine, electrically operated, has long ago 
ved its superior efficiency. And with the small distrib- 
production machine, men can and should return to 
ore natural environment. They should build their 
nomic and social order in units that are smaller and 


more natural. And all this means a better standard of 
living for the family, not a poorer one. 

Although technocracy indicates a way to a widely dis- 
tributed industry, its advent may be postponed by those 
who have the power and the money to entrench them- 
selves at the head of the gigantic artificial corporation 
units. Again, the prevalence of widespread mechanistic, 
materialistic philosophies will hinder the organic recon- 
struction of society and prevent the restoration of organic 
units — living members that give life to the whole. The 
communist and finance capitalist are wedded in their arti- 
ficial units. They are always full-fledged mechanists, al- 
though they may speak the language of democracy. 

As an effective counter-agent against such destructive 
forces in modern society, the National Catholic Rural Life 
Conference recommends not a revolt against all mass 
production, but the widespread use of the food-producing 
homstead. Through this homestead many of the fruits 
of family life can be saved, many religious ideals can be 
pursued, real democracy can be lived, true liberty enjoyed, 
happiness and contentment rediscovered. All these ad- 
vantages lay the foundations for a better social and eco- 
nomic order, even in the presence of much mass produc- 
tion. In such land tenure the essential organic unit — 
the family — can be saved. In such an environment the 
families in the new communities will group themselves 
naturally in mutual endeavors and cooperative activities. 
The new community organizations will be able to keep the 
natural, social, and economic pattern of small local demo- 
cratic groups working toward a greater self-sufficiency, 
within common bonds of mental, emotional, social and 
cultural interests. In local groups with respect to local 
problems, the people can function democratically, intelli- 
gently, with initiative and self-reliance. We have indeed 
such organization in America today, but it is not the 
localized, functional, organic type. It is set up and fostered 
in artificial ways by expensive advertising, by high pres- 
sure publicity, by empty promises. The unwieldy arti- 
ficial centralized unit operating on a national scale, serving 
some highly specialized purpose, with management and 
problems far removed from the people, cannot serve them 
in an organic, democratic way. 

The food-producing homestead, in the not too rural and 
the not too urban setting, will make a considerable con- 
tribution to domestic solidarity and family integration. 
Work on the homestead lends itself to the cooperation of 
a number of persons in a family enterprise. Individualism 
is absorbed and merged in the promotion of family welfare. 
Permanence of residence, by lessening mobility and tran- 
siency among the inhabitants of an area, will pave the 
way for cultural stability, the formation of cooperative 
economic enterprises and the final organic integration and 
stabilization of local group life. Families will bind them- 
selves together in living natural units when there is identity 
of attitudes, identity of objectives, of ambitions and ideals. 
Such identity for natural groups can scarcely be found on 
any modern city block. Here the individual, detached 
from his family and his community, is lost in the big mass. 
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The family and the local community group, the food- 
producing homestead and the community cooperative are 
then the natural institutions which point the way toward 
social revitalization. It is a fundamental principle of sound 
social democratic philosophy that the State and other 
large organizations such as the American Corporations 
must not arrogate to themselves functions which can be 
performed efficiently by smaller and lower bodies. The 
‘smaller and lower bodies’’ must reestablish their life and 
their autonomy in many ways, in many things. To this 
new life, new association, Pius XI refers in Quadragesimo 
Anno when he speaks of the “Reform of the Social Order”’ 
(Paragraph 79). 

But even if the philosophic basis of such a plan be 
admitted, the objection will be raised: “It cannot be done 
in the present economic state of things.’ Then I say, 
what good is our social philosophy if it bogs down in 
economic determinism? The day has arrived for us to 
show a good measure of economic self-determination; 
otherwise our teaching on Free Will, Vitalism, Norm of 
Morality, etc., has been outlawed by the economic mech- 
anists as far as any Social Order is concerned. 

We are a nation of poor people. But the land is rich. 
Could we take possession of it through the homestead, 
buying it and paying for it? Yes, if long term loans were 
granted to qualified families for thirty years or more at 
three per cent interest. These loans should come, not 
from the government, but from private individuals and 
from the local banks. 

Ralph Adams Cram, in a speech delivered before the 
National Catholic Rural Life Conference at their fifteenth 
annual convention, suggested a plan for the rich. 


Logic or Experience 


GeEorGE P. KLUBERTANZ 
Editor, THE MopERN SCHOOLMAN 


N HARMONY with the present-day interest in episte- 
mology, naturally enough there has arisen discussion 

of the proper method to be used in philosophy. Influ- 
enced by the mathematical philosophers (Descartes, Spi- 
noza, Leibnitz), one school has attempted to construct a 
system by pure deduction. Some, ignoring the fact that 
there are three degrees of abstraction, have even elevated 
mathematics to the rank of metaphysics. These men speak 
of this science as “metaphysics unalloyed,”’ of numbers as 
“the top-notch of metaphysics.’ Not infrequently do these 
same men speak of “the esthetic value of mathematics.” 
For the adequate discussion of this position, it is necessary 
to dilate somewhat upon the three degrees of abstraction. 
Sensation, of course, gives us the concrete, individual, 
existing thing. We can abstract first from the individ- 
uality of these sense data, considering not “this marble,” 
but “marble” as it is in all the various specimens. This 
is the abstraction proper to the physical sciences, which 
consider only generic and specific qualities. Thus, a 
chemist is not interested in this or that specimen of radium, 
except insofar as in it are found the attributes common 
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If, instead of giving or bequeathing generous sums for the 
founding of business schools, technological institutes and college) 
chairs of journalism, scenario writing or eurythmic dancing, o 
still further enriching art museums which already have trouble 

in expending their funds except for the purchase of doubtful 
“old masters” or even more doubtful examples of ‘modernist’ 
and “‘surrealist art’, they would build, equip and populate self. | 
contained agrarian-~ industrial communities of human scale, they 
would make the most important contribution possible to the 
solution of most of our current social and economic problems | 

A new type of school should be founded — an Agrai| 
Homestead school where in short courses community le 
ers could be trained in the following subjects: | 
1. Religious motivitation for this new living. || 
2. Problems of ownership, liberty, democracy. ‘| 
3. Local natural social grouping for economic needs (comm 
eratives) . | 

4. Local natural social grouping for problems of health educa 
tion, recreation, etc. 

5. Scientific technique in soils, crops and animals adapted : H 
the family farm. | 

6. Scientific technique in Engineering, Electricity, and machine i 
_adapted to the family farm. 
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to all radium. The second degree of abstraction is 
abstraction from all generic and specific qualities ex}, 
extension. This second degree is proper to mathemily 
A mathematician as such is not at all concerned with 
type of matter he is measuring, but with its extent2 |} 
only does he disregard the individual characteristic 
his object, as the physicist does, he also omits from) 
consideration the generic traits of that object. He is in), 
ested only in number and the highly complex rela\} 
between numbers. It is evident that there is a high de) 
of abstraction when we deal only with number, but i 
all we are only in the category of material substance, } 
have not as yet come to the study of substance as ) 
This latter is the proper field of metaphysics; we con} 
consider only being and the transcendental attribute 
being. It is not of the ‘‘meta-mathematicians” that we sj} 
here when we discuss those who regard metaphyaal 
pure deduction. 

Opposed to those who would make pure deductior, 
method of metaphysics is another school, which ha! 
roots in ancient Greek thought. It is made up of ti 
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who would build their world view by means of pure empi- 
ricism. The evaluation of these two opposite views and 
-he establishing of the only method, which man as he actu- 
ally exists can use, is made easier if we consider their 
relative merits and shortcomings in the light of the subject 
matter of philosophy and then in that of the nature and 
circumstances of man.* 

Hegel is perhaps the strongest exponent of the theory 
chat everything in the world can be deduced from one 
idea. His position is aptly called panlogism. He holds 
‘hat there is in the beginning but one Absolute, an idea, 
which by logical evolution (of thesis, antithesis, and syn- 
thesis ) becomes everything that is. But pure logic cannot 
pring us from the Absolute.to the concrete, actually exist- 
ing world. Even if we take the stand of pluralism (some- 
thing after the manner of Plato®) and hold that there 
were many ideas in the beginning, still we cannot make 
the transition. For, there is nothing in the very idea of 
man, for example, which demands and brings about the 
actual existence of John Smith. The logical deductions 
hat we can make from the idea of man remain forever 
pnly ideas. We have but the blank, dead “being” of 
armenides, a world of essences. 

Induction, on the other hand, when used as the sole 
method, cannot bring us to a philosophy. It is true that 
nduction is in contact with actually existing things. But 
all we get from it is a multitude of facts; pure empiricism 
annot bring us even to a true science. For, science is an 
brganized body of knowledge,® and this organization is not 
a datum of experience. We experience only ever-changing 
individual things. Pure empiricism is impossible; even in 
the observation of disconnected phenomena some theory is 
sontained. 
We may modify, then, the pure apriori method, by 
introducing an element of the aposteriori. All human 
thinking must start from experience and be led by induc- 
tion. It must also be guided by an end to which it is 
directed, which we may call its immanent idea or form. 
It is in the very nature of things that a philosophy which 
is inductive in the extreme should turn out to have as its 
yoal a purely deductive metaphysic. We can see this 
>xemplified in the extremely positivistic sciences of the last 
century. The scientists who professed to limit themselves 
o the observation and recording of bare facts had as their 
goal the construction of a world-formula. From this 
world-formula they had in mind to predict all the future 
vents of the world of nature and of man. Just as extreme 
empiricism in the sciences tended historically to reduce 
these sciences to a form of logic, so an exaggerated cult 
»f experience leads ultimately to the setting up of logic in 
the place of metaphysics, and even of history and the 
sciences (as that modern fetish, the ‘dialectic,’ does). 
here experience is not set up as the only method, but 
4s a basis, we find that this experience is led from the 
beginning by an idea. Thus Aristotle prefaces his investi- 
yations into facts with an analysis of his leading idea. We 
may then say that an idea or form is the presupposition 
bf induction.” 
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Deduction, too, must be blended with experience, since, 
as we have seen, pure deduction as a philosophical method 
is impossible for man. For, philosophy is the quest after 
the last causes of things (and in this aspect we see the 
reason for its priority over the sciences); on the other 
hand, it busies itself about the last causes of things, and, 
consequently, has a certain dependence upon the sciences.® 
Metaphysics is prior to the sciences, first of all, insofar 
as all induction must be preceded by an idea; secondly, 
insofar as the particular sciences do not and cannot justify 
their axioms and fundamental assumptions. But meta- 
physics is dependent upon these sciences, for it is com- 
pleted and perfected by means of them. As a study of 
things it wili of necessity be more or less accurate accord- 
ing as our knowledge of these same things is true and 
clear or fanciful and obscure. 

Hence, the fancied opposition between science and 
metaphysics can be shown to be a false one on several 
counts. In the first place, truth is one, for it proceeds from 
one First Cause, who is an intelligent Being. Hence, two 
truths cannot contradict each other. Where the conclu- 
sions arrived at by two different disciplines contradict each 
other, one must be false. The history of past conflicts has 
given us many examples of this observation. The quarrel 
of philosophers and scientists about the motion of the 
planets has been settled in favor of the scientists; the 
mechanistic universe, upheld by those scientists who de- 
nied the teleological account of the philosophers, is being 
shown by evidence amassed by the scientists themselves 
to be a mere construct. But philosophy and science have 
a more positive relation than that of mere non-contradic- 
tion. It has been shown that neither deduction nor induc- 
tion can stand alone, but need mutual support. Science 
cannot solve the epistemological problems with which it 
concerns itself so much today — for this we need meta- 
physics. This is not to say that the scientist may not also 
be a philosopher; it would be ‘‘a consummation devoutly 
to be wished.” On the other hand, philosophy needs the 
facts which science alone can give it on which to base its 
superstructure of suprasensual reality. For, it is only by 
remaining in constant contact with reality — reductio in 
sensibilia — that the mind can escape the trammels of the 
merely logical and build up a metaphysics — the science 
of the supremely real. 

Logic and experience must also be considered from the 
standpoint of the thinker himself. We may look on the 
thinker as ‘‘thinker,’’ not as this determined thinker, the 
act of thought without reference to the person or to the 
circumstances which surround that person. The strongest 
form of this abstraction is the divinization of thought: 
without regard to experience or history, the philosopher 
seeks to spin out his whole system from the materials 
which his mind alone gives him. A milder form of the 
same position seeks to build a philosophy on the data col- 
lected by the thinker himself as he sees them, disregarding 
all the efforts of his predecessors. This same outlook can 
be applied to the study of the historical systems of thought, 
by considering them as elements in a rectilinear develop- 
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ment — the myth of “progress.” Now truth is admittedly be neglected by the prospective philosopher, for the stream | 
supra-historical — but the thinker? of history is the medium in which philosophy attained to 4 
its present stage of development. Recognizing man to be | 
really conditioned by the past and the present, we find the 5 


tems. It is possible to take as a method the examination, only tenable method to be: growth out of the past, in f 
analysis, and comparison of the different solutions that conformity with the present, directed beyond itself to new | 
have been given to individual problems. In order to find Progress in the future. g 
the supra-historical truth in historical systems, a man We have seen that the two extremes: pure induction 4 
would have to be outside history. In reality, however, and pure deduction; as well as the two other extremes: 4 
every man is a link in an historical chain. The attempt, investigation without any regard to history, and history of i 
then, to build a philosophy by the historical method with- thought without any regard to truth of thought, are sell 
out reference to facts, dissolves philosophy into the history destructive. The only possible method for the develop- { 
of philosophy. This is actually being done ~ in many ment of a real metaphysics, then, is to seek for truth in | 
universities, for example, the faculty of philosophy is noth- history, while examining reality both inductively and i) 
ing more than a faculty of the history of philosophy. Two deductively. 1 
main tendencies here show themselves: according as the As a matter of fact, most of the great philosophers have | 
emphasis is put on tradition or upon the author himself. seen that the unbalanced extremes of pure a priori or pure (j 


In the first case, each successive system is assumed to a posteriori are suicidal. Certainly those to whom man- fl 
be necessarily a development from its predecessors — the kind owes most, and to whose thought it returns for its’) 
myth of “progress” to which we referred. Positions, theo- perennial interest and value, have seen it clearly. So too, j 
ries, explanations that on the surface seem to have no the great thinkers of the past have neither overemphasized ‘] 
direct antecedents are said to be “transposed” into the history nor ignored it. The cult of extremes is a modern i} 
characteristic key of the system under discussion. If the trait; it tends to lead to contempt for the powers of the ' 
emphasis, on the other hand, is put upon the author him- human mind. For, the blight of anti-intellectualism does | 
self, we find such anomalies and anachronisms as are fre- not fall on those who are truly ignorant of some truth, | 
quently introduced by the tell-tale phrase: “although our but on those who deny it. | 
author does not mention this point explicitly, he must have The true method, then, for the building up of a meta- |} 
meant this.” Plato is the most unfortunate victim of this physics of reality is to seek for truth, all truth, blending 4 
tendency: he is interpreted as an idealist or a realist, a induction with deduction, and joining to this the assiduous 'j) 
Communist or an aristocrat in accordance with the whims _ study of historical systems. It is only thus that man will 4 
of his latest ‘‘interpreter.”” Not even Aristotle is immune arrive at a knowledge of the last causes of things, to’) 
from such treatment: he was for long years damned as_ which he is driven by his very nature.® 1 
the upholder of a substantial soul, only to be claimed as 
a functionalist by a member of that school. Such methods 


Men have been thinking for ages, and formulating the 
results of their thought in systems and fragments of sys- 
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Dee history and the philosophy of history deal with we begin more or less to philosophize. Hence a historical) 

the same class of phenomena; but they do so in en- account which stresses causes is thereby philosophical in), 
tirely different ways. Both investigate causes, but not treatment. Macaulay and McMaster, confining them- 
causes of the same order. History cannot content itself selves almost entirely to the factual, may be taken asi} 
with a mere recording of the objective facts. It seeks also, types of the non-philosophical historian. Belloc, with his! 
in response to an irresistible urge of the human mind, to flair for interpretation, for the elucidation of facts in the, 
explain the facts, to interpret them—which is largely the light of general principles and movements, is a fair in- 
same thing as to assign causes for them. The causes stance of the philosophical historian. 
which it aims to bring to light may be immediate or medi- An exponent of the so-called ‘new history” deprecates 
ate, proximate or remote; it stops short only of those most of the history being written nowadays on the ground 
causes which are ordinarily called last or ultimate, and that it is weak on the philosophical side1 The brunt of f 
which it belongs to the philosophy of history to investi- his criticism is that in its preoccupation with the factual), 


gate. But whenever we begin to explain, to assign causes, the episodical, the picturesque, history has failed to searc} 4, 
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out and establish the fundamental laws or causes which 
| ae the historical process as a whole. In this respect, 
so it is alleged, present-day history shows at a disadvan- 
Ege alongside the physical sciences with their well-estab- 
lished and universally recognized laws and _ principles. 
The criticism is interesting as implying the truth that the 
higher types of history must be philosophical in scope; it 
is ill-conceived to the extent that it appears to assume 
the possibility of certain undiscovered laws, of biological 
or like character, which regulate historical processes in 
some mechanical fashion and which must be brought to 
| light before history as reality will yield up its ultimate 
Ee ning. Only on the assumption (an invalid one) that 
history is a purely mechanistic affair, may one predicate 
‘the existence of any such laws. 


_ But philosophical history is a much lesser thing than the 
philosophy of history, or the attempt to trace world-his- 
tory to its farthest ascertainable causes. To all intents 
and purposes it is the same thing as trying to solve ‘‘the 
enigma of life,” ‘‘the riddle of the universe.” It is plain 
that here we pass over into philosophy as such and even 
into theology. A correct philosophy of history, inasmuch 
as it professes to explain things in the light of really ulti- 
mate causes, cannot ignore the most far-reaching cause of 
all, Divine Providence, both in the natural and supernatu- 
tal order. The philosophy of history is therefore essen- 
tially a theological concept and cannot be formulated 
aright apart from a theistic and even Christian interpreta- 
‘tion of life. Hence valid formulations of the philosophy 
of history, as those of St. Augustine and Bossuet, find 
their necessary basis in revelation. Hence also the hostile 
attitude of modern historians of rationalistic viewpoint to 
the idea and the very name of the philosophy of history. 
To them it is, as usually conceived in the past, an imperti- 
‘nence, a superstition, an arbitrary lugging in of a deus ex 
-machina to explain things which in the last analysis are, 
ay their point of view, incapable of explanation at all. 


That there is no final interpretation of world-history 
without recourse to philosophy or religion is a freely ad- 
mitted truth. “There are certain considerations with 
which science cannot deal and which therefore belong to 
religion and philosopy.”® “‘[The historian] does not as- 
‘pire to answer the riddle of the universe.” “But history 
is not equipped for handling so vast, so intangible a prob- 
lem. The significance of human history is a question 
which philosophy alone is qualified to answer.”* ‘The 
social sciences do not invade the field of religion; they 
have nothing to do with the ultimate; their problems are 
those of the City of Man, not the City of God.’ But it 
is pertinent to comment that history, even while dealing 
only with causes less than ultimate, cannot divorce itself 
entirely from religion or the City of God. True apprecia- 
tion of even the proximate causes of historical events is 
conditioned by a right attitude towards God. 

There is a marked tendency among secular historians 
of the day to hold that history, if it is to be worthy of 
the name, must have some sort of comprehensive philoso- 
phy behind it. At the New Orleans meeting (1903) of 


the American Historical Association, it was suggested by 
one of the speakers that sociology, then looked upon as 
something of an interloper in the circle of the sciences, 
was perhaps nothing more than that ‘‘ancient enemy of 
the historians,’ the philosophy of history masking under 
another name. The truth is that while usually treating 
the term with disdain and sometimes with ridicule as sup- 
posedly discredited by its theological implications, his- 
torians have never actually parted company with the thing 
itself. Unconsciously and despite themselves they are 
always falling back on some or other ultimate interpreta- 
tion of history. Langlois and Seignobos, themselves of 
the rationalist school, observe shrewdly that while his- 
torians profess to reject all philosophy of history, they are 
really bringing it back in ‘‘a lay disguise’’ under cover of 
their theories about race, climate, economics and what not 
as the determining factors in history.© They are merely 
substituting one philosophy of history for another. The ob- 
vious inference is that what the rationalist historians 
object to is not the avowal of a philosophy of history as 
such, but the avowal of a theistic or Christian one.’ Briefly, 
present-day historians of whatever school really stand 
very much on common ground in sensing the indispensa- 
ble need of a philosophy of history if history is to have 
any meaning at all. In a presidential address before the 
American Historical Association (1933), Charles A. 
Beard took the stand that history cannot be written with- 
out the aid of some final comprehensive conception of the 
meaning of history as a whole, which conception (and 
this is the core of his declaration) cannot be proved but 
must be accepted as a “deliberate conjecture,’ an “act 
of faith.” Studiously keeping all religious postulates out 
of the picture, he lists the three possible explanations that 
can alone be advanced to interpret the historical move- 
ment, or world-history in its entirety. His own “deliberate 
conjecture” or ‘‘act of faith” (in reality a philosophy of 
history, though he sedulously avoids using the term) is 
that the world, society, the historical movement in all its 
range, is headed towards a “‘collectivist democracy,” 
which is but another name for socialism.® 


The philosophy of history may be defined: “The mean- 
ing in last analysis of universal history’ or “an under- 
standing in its ultimate causes of history as reality.’ Ulti- 
mate causes may be efficient or final. Again, efficient 
causes may be material or immaterial (spiritual). His- 
torians of the materialistic school find or profess to find 
the ultimate explanation of world-history in one or more 
causes of the material order, as soil, climate, economics, 
human agency conceived as a merely material phenomenon. 
Taine posits “race, milieu, the moment’? as the ultimate 
determining factors in history: a grossly materialistic 
philosophy of history, discarding free human agency and 
divine intervention. Taine explained English literary 
imagination by the high humidity of the English climate 
just as Buckle explained the gloom of Calvinist theology 
by the bleakness of Scottish scenery.'° Christian philoso- 
phy recognizes the influence in history of material causes 
but does not recognize them as ultimate; other causes 
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reach beyond them, affording the only ascertainable basis 
on which world-history becomes intelligible. The ulti- 
mate efficient causes in history are immaterial, spiritual. 
Briefly, the combined action of human liberty and Divine 
Providence issuing in the realization of certain divine ends 
or objectives (final causes) explains history. This is the 
Christian philosophy of history as stated (with accidental 
differences of presentation) by St. Augustine, Dante, Bos- 
suet, Schlegel, Vico. 


The materialistic (economic) philosophy of history ex- 
cludes the notion of final’ causes, which imply a supreme, 
free, spiritual intelligence directing its activity to a cer- 
tain end or purpose. Such a philosophy may, it is true, 
conceive of human affairs as moving automatically by 
some inherent impulse of their own in a definite direction 
and towards a definite goal, as for example in Beard’s 
conception of the social order as headed for a “‘collectivist 
democracy”; but this is not to recognize an ultimate final 
cause in any consistent meaning of the term. The philoso- 
phy of history denominated Christian is the only one 
strictly teleological; it alone recognizes real final causes 
in the historical process as a whole. Such causes, from 
the Christian viewpoint, are: the divine glory, the ulti- 
mate triumph of the Church, the eventual reward of the 
good and punishment of the wicked in another world. 
Human history is shaped by Divine Providence with a 
view to accomplishing these ends. This teleological as- 
pect of history is the one especially stressed by St. Augus- 
tine. It is obvious from the above that the Christian 
philosophy of history offers an explanation of the future 
as well as of the past. The history that is to be will not 
differ essentially in character from the history that was. 


The first elaborate attempt to formulate a Christian 
philosophy of history was made by St. Augustine in his 
City of God (De Civitate Dei), one of the outstanding 
books of all time.!! The capture and sack of Rome under 
Alaric (410 A. D.) gave occasion to the pagans to blame 
Christianity for the calamities that were overwhelming the 
empire. Augustine, taking up the defense of the Church, 
pointed out that the fall of the ‘earthly city” (civitas ter- 
restris) mattered little; what did matter was the continued 
existence and ultimate triumph of the “‘city of God” 
(civitas Dei), the collective body of the good, especially 
as incorporated in the Church. Revelation and human 
records being alike drawn upon for illustration, history is 
interpreted in terms of a perennial conflict between the 
forces of good and the forces of evil, between the God- 
fearing and the wicked.'* The conflict began with the 
fall of the angels and it will end only with the complete 
vindication and triumph of the good at the last judgment. 
The Augustinian view of world-history is at once theologi- 
cal and teleological; it is based on revelation and it sup- 
poses a divine plan which finds its infallible execution in 
history. The City of God had a profound influence on 
the Middle Ages, supplying one of the great ideas which 
then dominated, that of a world-wide ‘‘Christian com- 
monwealth”’; and in its broad outlines it is still a standard 
statement of the Christian philosophy of history. ‘“The 
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first fact about a man for a thousand years after the 
City of God was written was not his race but his religion. 
That, I say, was held to be the prime fact of life and upon | 
it the public order was professedly based.”’™ E 


Bossuet elaborates at greater length than St. Augustine 
the idea of a superintending Providence in human affairsyay 
finding repeated manifestations of it in the great crises > 
and movements of history.!4 Says a well-known critic of 
Bossuet, Ferdinant Brunétiere: ' 


The idea of Providence is at the same time the law of history. 
If the crash of empires ‘following one upon the other’’ does not 
in truth express some purpose of God regarding humanity, 
then history or what is called by that name, is indeed no longer 
anything but a chaotic chronology, the meaning of which we 
should strive in vain to disentangle. In that case Fortune or 
Chance would be the mistress of human affairs... . And why, 
after all, were Greeks and Romans? Of what use was Salamis? 
Actium? Poitiers? Lepanto? Why was there a Caesar and 
Charlemagne? Let us frankly own, then, that unless some~ 
thing divine circulates in history, there is no history .. . the 
hypothesis of Providence is the condition of the possibilty of 
history as the hypothesis of the stability of laws of nature is 
the condition of the possibility of science.!° 


A Caution. While the Christian philosophy of life ne- | 
cessitates acceptance of “‘the Providential view of history,” } 
it does not follow that one can always recognize a divine 
purpose in concrete human affairs. 
“the hand through darkness moulding men,” . 
ing privileged thereby to see its workings clearly, if at all. ] 
The general principles on which Bossuet builds up his 4 
classic Discourse on Universal History may and should be 4 
accepted; but one need not always see eye to eye with | 
him in his application of them to concrete cases.'® Salvian } 
interpreted events in the light of the doctrine of Provi- | 
dence; but he also laid down the Panicked ‘Tam a man, I 
do not know the secrets of God.”! 


Reason and faith teach us that all the activities of men on earth, 
even the least apparent, proceed under the Providence of an 
omniscient and omnipotent God, and have in consequence, all 
of them, a significance in the world-process which is often of 
guite another sort than that which we assume them to have 
in history. As the part which human activities play in God's 
great world-plan is concealed from us in many ways, they can- 
not ordinarily be considered from this point of view.18 


Frederick von Schlegel follows conventional lines in | 
the Christian interpretation of history. His point of de- 
parture is the fundamental revealed dogma of the fall of 4 
man. “The general restoration in man of the lost image | 
of God, so far as this relates to science,” is ‘‘the first prob- 
lem of philosophy.”"® “The greatest historical mystery, | 
deepest and most complicated enigma of the world is the 
permission of evil on the part of God.’ The mystery finds 
its only solution in the free will of man and his being 
destined for a state of struggle.2° To Divine Providence | 
and human liberty, Schlegel accordingly added a third | 
fundamental element in history, the principle of evil.21 


The Italian, Giambattista Vico (1668-1744), conceived 
of history as a complex of three stages or cycles through | 
which every nation passes at recurrent intervals in the’ 
course of historical development.?* These cycles are’ 
designated the divine, the heroic, the human. Vico’s theory > 
allows fully for the influence of Providence, the decrees 
of which are executed by human societies. Objection has. 
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een made to it that it stops with the law of the three 
rycles and does not answer the further question, ‘‘does 
umanity as a whole, despite the periodic recurrence of 
he three cycles characteristic of every nation, really pro- 
gress, and, if so, what is the law of its progress?’”’2? But 
according to P. C. Perotta, Vico ‘“‘had faith in the con- 
stant betterment of the race.’24 The aspect of Vico’'s 
heory which will probably most intrigue the student is 
ust what factual evidence in history can be found to 
support it.2> 


| 


Successive attempts to find a key to history indepen- 
ently of the notion of a controlling Divine Providence 
nave been abortive. Evolution for its own sake, Darwin- 
an selection, the Marxian-class struggle, social disinter- 
estedness, with the humanity of today mortgaging, sacri- 
icing itself to furnish a nobler humanity to the morrow— 
hese and similar attempted explanations of the human 
ast break down under the stress of logic and fact. On 
he other hand the “providential view of history” (equiva- 
ently the Christian philosophy of history) is firmly 
grounded in right reason and the nature of things. It im- 
dlies that God ‘‘has settled from eternity the final goal 
-oward which the whole of His creation and each particu- 
ar creature is to be directed, that He has ordained the 
means by which the end shall be reached and that 
He rules in the course of the ages all events so per- 
fectly that nothing shall occur to bar his final and abso- 


ute intention.’’26 
| 


It is important to note here that the acceptance of the 
‘providential view of history” is not a bar, as the ration- 
alists object, to scholarly: and scientific treatment of 
ory, 


Hence all human development is defined in terms of a great 
_ religious idea in the face of which political revolutions and 
cultural achievements have only relative value and duration. 

Moreover, as can be plainly seen, the fact that this dogmatic 
root-idea is static and unchangeable does not exclude a treat- 
ment of history that is comprehensive, increasingly broad and 
deep as research advances, and scientific in the legitimate sense 
of the term. Much scholarly and satisfying history has been 
written by men whose intellectual outlook included belief in 
an over-ruling divine providence.27 
For the rest, it is enough to cite the words of a dis- 
tinguished authority on historical method: “With perfect 
right we can with St. Augustine reduce history to a paral- 
lel development between the civitas coelestis and the civi- 
tas terrena ... and with all due respect to mundane cul- 
ture we find with St. Augustine the essence and true 
value of history in religious developments alone.’’* 

It has already been insisted on that the only true phil- 
osophy of history, which is the Christian one, is essen- 
tially theological in character. It is a good point on which 
to conclude this brief study of a most important matter. 
“The Christian conception of history is inseparable from 
the Catholic faith. It is not a philosophic thing which 
has been elaborated by the intellectual effort of Chris- 
tian scholars. It is an integral part of the Christian 


revelation.’’”? 
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PLATO’S CONCEPTION OF PHILOSOPHY 
H. Gauss, Ph. D. 
Macmillan, London, 1937, $2.25 


This is no coolly objective compendium of Platonic teachings, 
but an interpretation of the philosophical faith which animates the 
enthusiastic author’s intellectual life. To a generation betraying 
“a widespread hostility to thought and intelligence” (p. xxi), Dr. 
Gauss “will not so much aim at giving an account of Plato’s in- 
tellectual development, or at describing through what channels he 
acquired his views, as set forth those teachings of his that are of 
permanent value” (p. xiv). 

To define philosophy according to the mind of Plato is the au- 
thor’s concern in this first volume. Plato could not regard philoso- 
phy as a Wissenschaft or natural science. “Natural” philosophy 
takes for granted problems which are of chief concern to the phil- 
osopher: the notions of substance, the correspondence of thought 
to reality, and causation; and “in explaining everything by physical 
causes, is bound to overlook the higher and spiritual forces that are 
operating in the world” (p. 32). The Stoic and Epicurean view 
of philosophy as an investigation of the Summum Bonum is equally 
untenable; for to Plato the Summum Bonum was strictly transcendent 
(unattainable)—the Idea of Good. The discussion of this perplex- 
ing item of Platonic thought is interesting, but too obscure to be 
really convincing. 

Dr. Gauss next proceeds to declare, on grounds which are un- 
convincing, that the achievement of St. Thomas would strike Plato 
as being outside the true field of philosophy. 

Platonism always stands for undivided truth. . . . In this re- 

gard, Platonism is sharply opposed to the philosophy of the 

Schoolmen in general, and particularly to that of St. Thomas 

Aquinas, who tried to find out a dividing line between a lower 

field, so to speak, where reason is allowed to explore freely, and 

a higher field, where it must give way before the authority of 

the Church (pp. 90-91). 

Reason never once “gives way” before the authority of the Church. 
Herein lies the supreme achievement of St. Thomas, that he firmly 
established the reasonable basis upon which all Christian dogma is 
built. Granted that Platonism is no medieval Summa, let it never 
be said that the reason for this lies in the fact that Plato is reason- 
able, St. Thomas unreasonably ecclesiastical. 

Finally the Kantian critical epistemology, in spite of surface re- 
semblances, is no adequate analogue of Platonism. Dr. Gauss seems 
to accept Kant’s synthetic judgment a priori, but he proceeds to 
demolish its significance by rejecting Kant’s claim to identify it with 
human knowledge in general, “a strange strain of dogmatism in 
the thought of the author of ‘philosophical criticism’” (p. 118). 
Plato with a truer instinct recognized that criticism is not a prelimi- 
nary problem to be forestalled and disposed of once for all, but 
must “accompany and permeate all mental activities” (p. 131). 


What then is Platonism? A vocation, a lifelong crusade for 
Truth: no mere body of engraven formulae. Results are secondary: 
philosophical knowledge is defined as “a sort of general experience, 
guided and supervised by reason, and accompanied by constant 
self-criticism” (p. 166). Results are secondary; but Dr. Gauss must 
not insist too strongly that Plato would despise them. Because he 
rejected the poor discoveries of his predecessors, it by no means 
follows that he would reject the giant concepts of an Aristotle or 
the coordination of all knowledge effected in the Summa Theologica. 
If they embody Truth, he must accept them. 

The author’s style is patterned upon the urbane manner of Plato 
himself, especially in the courteous intelligent development of adver- 
saty doctrines. The glowing descriptions of the philosophic life, 
especially of the philosopher’s part in public life and the effect of 
his vocation upon his character speak eloquently of the Platonic 
influence. Dr. Gauss wields his acquired English with ease. 

Ropert G. Nortu. 


THE CRISIS OF CIVILIZATION 
Hilaire Belloc 
Fordham University Press, New York, 1937, $2.50 


These Fordham lectures may well be entitled the Philosophy of | 
History of Hilaire Belloc. They present, as such a series of lec. 
tures should, a synthesis of their author’s historical thesis, review: | 
ing the debt of Western Europe to Catholic culture and showsliiay 
how the decline of that culture has meant the breakdown of our 
civilization. He has gathered the similar threads that run through'| 
his numerous historical works to give us a unified picture of the 
progress of history. In his masterly prose style he has crystallized? 
the course of history giving his reader a composite sketch of the} 
first efforts of the Church to salvage the best from the declining 
Graeco-Roman Empire, of the peak that Catholic culture reachedli} 
during the Middle Ages and of the decay in modern times. The}} 
work is marked by a balanced perspective and clear insight into the 
varied forces that have made history. oi 

Twenty-five years ago Belloc prophesied disaster. But not even} 
he could tell how soon the crisis would be upon us. With thed 
World War and the subsequent rise of the totalitarian state the!’ 
course has seemingly quickened, and the final breakdown draws’ 
nearer. Even Protestant writers admit that without a reintegration!) 
of their forces, Catholicism and Communism will settle between 
themselves the outcome of our civilization. The future is hard to}} 
fathom but it must be planned in the present. Only a radical} 
change can prevent impending trouble and Belloc, with the wisdom} 
garnered from a broad knowledge of past crises, does not hesitatel}} 
to point the direction that change must take. His suggestions will} 
stir comment because they are contrary to “natural economics”; his 
ideas will be ridiculed because they presuppose a conversion in thellf 
individual and society. But none can deny the truth of his premises'#} 
and the wisdom of his reforms. | 

Those who delight in the minutiae of history will not accept this } 
work. They will find exceptions to the general thesis and historical 


a mere matter of contending creeds, will probably ignore it. For | 
those, however, who admire the work of Belloc, and for those in- 
terested in the broader trends of history and civilization, the lectures’}} 
will remain as a succinct exposition in miniature of the many vol-i) 
umes written by the most forceful historian of our day. 
Brian A. McGratu. 
a zx gE 


CAUSALITY AND IMPLICATION 
D. J. B. Hawkins 
Sheed & Ward, London, 1937, $1.50 


This little work (122 pages) is an attempt to establish the prin. 
ciple of causality on the grounds selected by Hume. Hume would} 
not allow the proof from the analysis of the two ideas: beginning-| 
to-be and efficient cause. The idea of cause and that of effect are} 
distinct, and so, Hume argued, they are separable; consequently all 
thing beginning-to-be has nothing to do with cause. Immediate ex-|) 
perience, on the other hand, reports only discrete events, the suc} 
cessive events being unrelated except by sequence; the earlier we are 
accustomed to call “cause,” the later “effect.” Hawkins traces} 
Hume’s rejection of the analytic argument back to Kant, for whom 
an analytic judgment is one that sees the predicate as a part of the} 
subject. He might have traced it ultimately to Descartes, who! 
wanted analysis to mean the finding of smaller constituents within! 
a given total (cf. Mopern ScHoorman, Nov. 1937, p. 4). In} 
either case analysis cannot reveal anything but an internal relation.) 
With such restriction of analysis the principle of causality is not | 

n 


analytic, for no one holds that an effect is a part of its cause, and 
so cannot have any but a transitive relation to the cause. 

In attacking this restriction of analysis Hawkins emphasizes that, | 
on the principle of sufficient reason, it makes no difference whether! 
the relation is internal or transitive, so long as the relation is evi- | 
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it from a consideration of the concepts themselves. “A proposition 
ibits a unity of relation, and whether the relation be to something 
hin the subject or to something outside it does not affect the 
ential character and knowability of the proposition” (p. 81). 
hen this is the case, the proposition is truly analytic; otherwise 


s synthetic. Kant perverted this natural and workable division of 
lytic and synthetic. 


But the world presents many factual conjunctions which are in 
sense analytic, as smoke follows fire. For Kant or Hume such 
ts have no intelligible connection, except in so far as they are 
nected by some innate mechanism of the mind or by acquired 
it. But to those not addicted to such obscurantism the principle 
causality is known by true analysis, and so the world is “not a 
geties of mere brute facts like the world of Hume, nor it is a 
os which the mind transforms into a cosmos, like the world of 


nt” (p. 106). 


dawkins’ book is very compact and will reward anyone’s reading 
1 study. He attempts to be both brief and clear, and he suc- 
ds, but only at the expense of close application on the part of the 
der. There is a good summation of Aristotle’s treatise on cause, 
1 an exceptionally fine citation or two from St. Thomas and 
tus. If there appears to be an excess of the terminology of 
nbolic logic, that may be excused in view of the readers for whom 
work is primarily intended, and also because the instrument of 
estigation is necessarily the one most employed by such logic— 
mediate inference as opposed to the mediate or syllogistic kind. 
t together with symbolic logic, one wonders whether the author 
; not succumbed too easily to the Cambridge tradition that Paley’s 
ument for final cause “is clearly invalid” (p. 103); because, we 
told, although both a machine and an organism have teleology, 
the latter alone is the teleology immanent in the matter. It would 
m that the point to be established is that purposive intention is 
uired for any case of teleology, regardless of how immanent or 
nitary” it may be. J. A. McWitiams. 


Hg a a 
MIND AND THE MYSTERY 


THE CATHOLIC EXPLANATION 
C. J. Eustace 
Longmans, Green and Co., New York, 1937, $2.50 


As the name indicates, this book is an explanation of the relation 
‘rational understanding and the mysteries of Catholic dogma. 
: from being “contra rationem” or repugnant to understanding, 
steries are above but according to reason and in very truth de- 
ded by our intellects for their full and satisfying understanding 
the natural universe. Intelligibility is one thing; comprehension is 
ite another. We cannot comprehend even finite reality but this 
does not deny our ability to understand it. In fact finite reality 
ntelligible only because at its core, the source of its being, we 
ounter the Incomprehensible. The intelligibility of created reality 
borrowed intelligibility, just as its being is a borrowed or par- 
ated being, or the visibility of visible material objects is due to 
ected light. 


f the author’s thesis could be stated briefly, it might be put thus. 
ht is the formal object of vision or sight. Yet the eye does not 
light; it sees illuminated objects. Light itself and the nature of 
t elude the sense of sight. The understanding of its intimate 
re depends upon a higher faculty, the intellect. Now the same 
rue of the intellect. Its formal object is being; objects are in- 
gible in as much as they share in being; but the very nature of 


g eludes the power of the intellect to understand because at the. 


heart of being is the great Mystery of the “Qui Est.” From 
consideration two things follow: finite things are never com- 
ely intelligible in themselves and hence never completely satisfy- 
to the intellect; and secondly, the intelligibility that they do 
ess has its source in mystery. Thus from its own intrinsic na- 
intellect demands the light of faith for its complete satisfaction. 


ervading the whole philosophical discussion is the function of 
will in the act of understanding. For while it is true that knowl- 
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edge, some knowledge must precede the act of love, still it is un- 
deniably true that love begets further knowledge. Now our intel- 
lectual understanding is discursive, that is, it constantly divides reality 
into its several aspects; it understands by abstractions. On the other 
hand, the will is not drawn to love aspects and abstractions. It 
loves realities as wholes. It is not content with likeness but is drawn 
to reality itself. As intellect and will are parts of the same in- 
tellectual nature, this intellectual nature can never be completely 
satisfied by any partial possession of reality which intellect alone can 
give. Hence the further need of revelation to give us facts that are 
wholes pregnant with full reality. 


After this philosophical treatment, the author goes into the nature 
of revelation, its relation to our intellects, and the nature of belief 
or of faith. 

The author is to be praised for his attempt to set this great sub- 
ject clearly before the layman. It is undoubtedly a scholarly work, 
abounding in references to great philosophers, ancient and modern. 
The work contains such thought-provoking chapters as: “The Uses 
of Knowledge,” “Knowledge and Science,” “Simple Apprehension,” 
“Intelligence,” “Speculation and Mystery,” “Intellect and Faith,” 
“The Nature of Divine Revelation,” “The Nature of Belief,” and 
“Contemplation and the Modern World.” A valuable bibliography 
is appended. 

Some of the effectiveness of the book, however, will probably be 
lost, due to a “heaviness” and the difficulty of following the author’s 
thought. This heaviness and difficulty of understanding arises from 
a lack of definite progression in thought from chapter to chapter. 
This is all the more regrettable as the style of writing is not at all 
heavy or difficult. J. J. O'Brien. 

a a 


GENERAL PSYCHOLOGY 
Robert Edward Brennan, O. P., Ph. D. 
The Macmillan Company, New York, 1937, $2.75 


In the preface to this volume Dr. Rudolph Allers points out the 
unique position of psychology among the sciences. “All sciences, 
psychology alone forming the exception, have to do merely with the 
facts that they are studying. They are able, and even compelled, 
to remain strictly within their own limits (p. vii). Not so psy- 
chology; for inner experience cannot be explained, or even described, 
except in terms of its objects. Many of these objects belong properly 
to philosophy; the relation of experience to its object must be deter- 
mined ultimately by philosophy; and the data of experience must 
be formulated in accordance with philosophical principles. Psychology 
must therefore be rooted in metaphysical strata if it hopes for prog- 
ress; and of all the current philosophies the one which furnishes the 
best basis for a science of mind, is the common-sense philosophy of 
St. Thomas Aquinas. 


The scope of the work under review is indicated by the sub-title, 
An Interpretation of the Science of Mind Based on Thomas Aquinas. 
Dr. Brennan utilizes the data of (biology and) empirical psychology, 
and interprets them, as far as is possible, in accordance with the 
philosophy of St. Thomas. He points out many instances of St. 
Thomas’ anticipation of the so-called discoveries of modern times, 
but carefully avoids “coaxing his [St. Thomas’} text in the direction 
requisite for adapting it to new problems” (p. 14). 

In a prologue the author treats of the psychology of St. Thomas 
and the notion of general psychology. This is followed by three 
books: on organic, sensory, and intellectual life respectively. Each 
book is subdivided into two sections, one on science and the other 
on philosophy. An account of the origin of life and a criticism of 
the various evolutionary hypotheses are included. The table of con- 
tents extends over thirteen pages and is equivalent to a topical out- 
line. There is an exhaustive index. 

Dr. Brennan professes to be an eclectic in psychology, and he in- 
sists that all of the modern schools have made valuable contribu- 
tions. He weighs the doctrines of opponents impassionately and 
tries to see things in their way as much as possible. This willing- 
ness to accept truth wherever it can be found, is an attitude which 
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should be encouraged, as it will contribute much toward a better 
understanding and appreciation of Scholasticism. 

The treatment is uniformly comprehensive, clear, and concise. 
However, the extreme brevity—which is unavoidable in a work which 
covers so large a field—would make it impossible for one unac- 
quainted with psychology to grasp the full significance of much of 
the matter without the aid of lectures or collateral reading. After 
each “problem” {chapter} a well-chosen list of readings is appended. 
Some might think that the philosophy of the intellectual life de- 
serves fuller treatment. Only two pages are devoted to the positive 
doctrine on the substantiality, simplicity, and immateriality of the 
soul. 

Quotations from St. Thomas form an interesting and valuable part 
of the work. The fact that most of them are in Latin will render 
them useless to many college students. 

This General Psychology deserves high commendation as a college 
text. A. H. BACHHUBER. 


THE IDEALISM OF GIOVANNI GENTILE 
Roger W. Holmes 
The Macmillan Co., New York, 1937, $3.00 


The Idealism of Giovanni Gentile is the first systematic study pub- 
lished in English of the philosophy of one of the most significant 
and influential of contemporary thinkers. The author has presented, 
attractively and as clearly as his subject permits, the results of per- 
sonal contact with Professor Gentile. Thus the volume is largely 
expository and appreciative, and in this lies its main merit. 

A complete critical appraisal of Gentile’s Actual Idealism would 
be impossible here. Briefly, its difficulty, as Dr. Holmes indicates, 
“lies in its divorcement from the tenets of common sense”; its origi- 
nality, in that it attempts to pursue a via media between the antin- 
omies of modern scepticism and the classical metaphysics. From the 
former, Gentile differs in accepting a metaphysic, demonstrating the 
absurdity of neo-positivism in the very meaninglessness of facts con- 
sidered apart from principles. On the other hand he reprobates the 
presuppositions of all metaphysicians, and will obviate their conse- 
quent pitfalls. The impasse into which Gentile stumbles is inevitable; 
for in postulating the very act of thinking as the basis for his Ideal- 
ism, he becomes just as involved in presuppositions as the philoso- 
phers whom he decries. 

This book of Dr. Holmes is in many respects valuable to the stu- 
dent of contemporary philosophy. As pure exposition it serves its 
purpose adequately, but not without certain glaring misconceptions 
becoming patent. For instance, in line with the outmoded tradition 
of the past century, the writer utterly ignores Scholasticism in his 
outline of the history of metaphysics. Then, too, the “non-human- 
istic’ “Catholic” philosophers representative of the neo-Scholastic 
movement are interpreted as having merely “provided the stimulus 
for Gentile’s work.” In fact, speaking of Gentile’s own humanism, 
Dr. Holmes asserts that “no doctrine could be more thoroughly 
humanistic than this, in which man is creator of the worlds in which 
he lives.’ We cannot but confess a predilection for the common- 
sense, rationally founded humanism of a Dr. Hutchins or a Pére 
Charmot. CLEMENT J. McNaspy. 


LOGIC THEORETICAL AND APPLIED 
D. Luther Evans, Ph. D., and Walter S. Gamertsfelder, Ph. D. 
Doubleday, Doran and Co., New York, 1937, $2.50 


The compilers of this textbook, in order to avoid dullness, have 
confined the necessary information on deduction and its corallaries 
to narrow limits. The treatment of induction, and of the liberal 
logicians or quasi-logicians of modern times is more complete. The 
attempt to make logic more palatable is praiseworthy, if logic does 
not suffer. Yet, the average student could hardly leave the study of 
this text without several badly misproportioned ideas and not a few 
uncertain impressions. 

The authors create, whether intentionally or not, the impression 
that deduction is just a primitive, unrefined, and inapplicable misfit, 
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and that the real instrument of logic is to be looked for elsewhere. § 
As a result, when Aristotle’s body of deductive logic is set forth (r 
credit, unfortunately, being given to the deserving source), this bod y 
of logical principles which, apart from the question of the sean 
after new knowledge and according to the authors’ admission, is the} 
instrument for “systematizing knowledge and showing the certainty} 
and consistence of knowledge already in hand,” appears as some-/} 
thing set apart and unrelated to the rest of the book. The lengthy7l 
exposition of the tenets of disagreeing philosophers makes indeed for 
abundance of matter but not for concentration and clarity. The) 
book, as a result, takes on the character of a popular introduction to 


philosophy, and leads the student far afield. “ 


ready given in the Scriptures or writings of the Church Fathers, i} 
all that was left [for the Church} to do was to draw the proper 
conclusions deductively (p. 11)... . The lofty place of Aristo- | 
telian philosophy in medieval theological thinking, the modern |) 
Protestant’s exalted regard for the Bible, and the great prestige of — 
Thomas Jefferson in the Democratic party may all be taken as ~ 
illustrations of authoritarianism (p. 35). 
There is hardly need to mention the opposition to St. Thomas 

efforts to introduce Aristotle into philosophic circles. That the 

Aristotelian doctrine was finally recognized after such a struggle for); 

a hearing is proof, not of the blindness and prejudice of those whe} 

accepted it, but rather of its own intrinsic validity and worth. 
As a typical instance of some of the very vaguely stated passages 

we cite this summary of the philosophical import of the syllogism: 
From the standpoint of sentiment, the syllogistic type of re- 
flection is meritorious because it represents the aim of idealists _ 
in religion, philosophy and science to subsume their experiences 
under an all-sufficient, all-general principle. The supreme goal | 
of syllogistic thought is to find the premise of all premises, the 
transcendent and cosmical meaning, which can be made the 
ground of all the particular and finite meanings of experience — 
(p. 202). 
To which one might best reply by asking if the syllogism in reality} 
has this fantastic purpose, or whether on the contrary we understand 
by the syllogism merely a simple instrument of the science of logi 
by means of which we can establish the validity of our thinkin, 
processes. 


ae 


An enumeration of the spheres of knowledge lists reflective, sub} 
reflective, contra-reflective, extra-reflective and super-reflective knowh} 
edge. An impressive division, but nonetheless forced. The chied 
mischief here is the so-called sub-reflective phase. To claim fo 
instinctive tendencies and reactions the dignity of any sort of knowl}} 
edge is to use terms very loosely and to beget false impressions. 1| 


The medieval scholastics, this time linked with the speculatiy, 
idealists and symbolic logicians, are again called to task for havin) 
robbed logic of its neatness and for having paid too little attentiol!, 
to the aesthetic, moral and religious experiences of man in thei} 
efforts to establish the logical consistency and metaphysical founds 
tion of their theological dogmas. Their pursuits are described as 4 
type of super-reflective knowledge. But one would hardly wish t| 
take from metaphysics its claim to the use of legitimate reflectioy). 
simply because in its use of logic it proceeds to the very outposts a 
reflective thought. To bound reflection by limits which ever hav 
an eye to pragmatic and humanistic applications is to deprive it o| 
a freedom which its. nature demands. 

A chapter on The Meaning of Science is very well done. 
heartened, too, to see an able defense of the syllogism against Mill 
claim that nothing new is to be obtained from it. In fine, the boo 
stands as an indirect condemnation of the too prevalent method ¢ 
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ulosophical presentation which calls for an exposition of all sys- 
ms with allegiance to none and little, if any, criticism of the 
vergent teachings presented. We have it in the words of the 
thors that, “A first course in logic should be free, we believe, from 
irtisan emphasis on any particular school of thought (p. v).” Such 
practice in this instance prevents them from realizing the very aims 
ith which they set out, chief among these being the ambition of 
‘inging their student readers to a critical frame of mind, and of 
mvincing them that logic is a well-ordered, patterned body of prin- 
ples which can have a direct bearing on the successful solution of 


e problems of daily life. T. K. McKenney. 
| | | | 


| THINK AND LIVE 
Bakewell Morrison, S. J., S.T.D., Stephen J. Rueve, S. J., Ph. D. 
| Bruce, Milwaukee, 1937, $1.70 


The co-authors of this text set’ themselves a unique task. They 
ter non-Catholic students in Catholic colleges a serviceable manual 
important parts of Scholastic philosophy. It is, however, no 
popular” summary and it does not aim at the readability which is 
most the ohly commendable quality of the various story books of 
ence and philosophy. Willingness to do hard intellectual work is 
ken for granted in those who wish to use this text. 
(Still there is nothing dull about any of the eleven chapters. 
lopositions and arguments are explained by forceful illustrations 
awn in great part from present day sources. A teacher will greatly 
Ip to solve the problems which will naturally challenge the advance 
the student proceeding along the road of close reasoning, for 
haps the first time. It would be well if the followers of Wells 
Durant, the “Scientific American” scientists, and evolutionist 
lumnists were given the opportunity to enjoy these clear, cogent 
agtaphs. 
{Right thinking leads logically to right living, if the individual is 
lionally consistent and acts on the principles furnished by his full, 
de, and exact thought. Of course, we know™shat for this con- 
tency we depend in practice on the helps which are offered by 
vealed religion, a discussion of which is purposely excluded from 
fs volume. The authors choose to show that the natural applica- 
m of the principle of causality drives the thinking man to con- 
dsions that would give him considerable fullness of life as a child 
4a Divine Creator. Eucene P. MurpHy 


: | B a 
MEDIEVAL UNIVERSALISM AND ITS PRESENT 
| VALUE 


Etienne Gilson 
Sheed & Ward, New York, 1937, $0.35 
in September, 1936, at the Harvard Tercentenary Conference, 
Lessor Gilson delivered an address on Medieval Universalism. 
i ed and Ward has issued a reprint of this lecture in the present 
s hure. 


if Gilson’s purpose, conveniently stated, 


5 to describe a certain aspect of medieval thought and medi- 
val culture that can be rightly considered as typical of that 
Is eriod, and whose lasting value is so high that everything should 
le done in order to revive it under some form suitable to our 
lwn times. I am thereby alluding to the deeply-rooted medi- 
wal conviction that though the various expressions of truth un- 
Wwoidably bear the mark of their local origins, truth itself, both 

Ih the speculative and in the practical order, is not true for a 
ettain civilization, nor for a certain nation, but belongs to 
Ihankind as a whole. In short, truth is universal in its own 
ght. 3 

s thesis is developed in the historical fashion so brilliantly em- 
ved by the same author in his Spirit of Medieval Philosophy. It 
Mhown in particular that the unity achieved by the various na- 
al factions assembled at the great medieval university of Paris 
due to the conscious devotion of the best minds among them 
he universal and transcendent nature of truth. 
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Turning to modern times and modern problems, Professor Gilson 
asks what value this medieval universalism can have for the world 
today. ‘Against the encroachments of the totalitarian state in its 
various forms our only conceivable protection . . . is in a powerful 
revival of the medieval feeling for the universal character of truth.” 
But if the unity of truth be admitted, “it will be our absolute duty 
to stick to rationalism as the only sound form of philosophy”; for, 
naturally speaking, “there is no unifying force above reason.” Now 
“every sound rationalism is at the same time a realism”; and it is 
precisely because of its fundamental implication of a determined 
realism that medieval universalism is of value to modern philosophy. 
The essence of idealism is “that nature is determined by the laws 
of the human mind,” a principle which must lead to widely diver- 
gent philosophic beliefs: “as a rule, modern philosophers disagree.” 
Dr. Gilson conciudes his critique of idealism with a fine declaration: 
“Let us therefore frankly state that we are realists; that we do not 
care for a system of philosophy so personal that nobody save our- 
selves would be ready to accept it.” 


A last feature of medieval philosophy is “that its rationalism 
was not only a realism, but a personalism as well. . . . Rationalism, 
realism, personalism, such were the philosophical foundations of 
medieval universalism, such also are today the philosophical con- 
ditions for its revival.” So important is this medieval principle 
that the author concludes: “In the conviction that there is nothing 
in the world above universal truth lies the very root of intellectual 
and social liberty.” In a brief compass Dr. Gilson has crystallized 
some profound philosophic considerations. His essay is significant 
and worthy of careful reading. W. E. Dootey. 


THE HUMAN SITUATION 
W. MacNeile Dixon 
Longmans, Green and Co., New York, 1937, $5.00 


The Gifford lecturer for the period 1935-37, W. MacNeile Dixon, 
well fulfilled his proposed task, a survey of modern thought in a 
seties of popular discourses. The realization of the hopeless maze 
of modern non-Scholastic philosophy, which the lectures evoke in 
one, is not due to any inability in Mr. Dixon to encompass the full 
scope of contemporary thought or to express himself adequately, but 
to the fact that the author himself is as badly sunk in the quagmire 
as any other. Mr. Dixon is a blind guide. He leads you about in 
flowering fields of theory, but he himself is lost, unable to dis- 
tinguish between mirage and reality, and inclined to relinquish all 
hope of certitude. Witness his words: “If it be said ‘These are 
unwarranted opinions, we must reply, ‘Do not trouble to refute 
them, provide us rather with better in their room: not with cer- 
tainties, for which we do not ask’” (p. 395). 


Philosophy offering no certitude to him, his greatest asset is com- 
mon sense. Unlike some philosophers, Mr. Dixon is able to break 
the charm of his own contradictory fabrications, resorting to common 
sense for a haven. To use his own example, he has met both Balaam 
and his ass, and prefers the guidance of the latter. 


A philosophic question once raised is never forgotten. The prob- 
lem of Being and Becoming recurs in this survey with the frequency 
and variation of the theme of Schubert’s “Fate” Symphony. The 
question of the One and the Many is discussed through many pages 
with no solution other than that of common sense. The link be- 
tween body and mind is puzzled over, and the enigma of Good and 
Evil rears its impenetrable bulk. These and similar ancient problems 
are well proposed but left unanswered, and, I believe, willingly so. 
The lecturer revels in his own difficulties and returns repeatedly 
to them, unwilling to accept any solution as final. An orderly 
system of philosophy for such men is unthinkable. It provides much 
pleasure, even for one of limited training, to page through the book 
recalling the clearly reasoned answers which Scholastic philosophy 
provides for the difficulties here left unanswered. 

The author is clearly a man of immense erudition. He displays 


a thorough-going acquaintance with philosophy, history, and literature 
—hboth ancient and modern—and with science. His treatment of 
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Relativity, Quantum Mechanics, Radio-activity, and Evolution is in- 
telligent. The literary quality of the book is high, the author's 
words and figures flow with Shakespearian fecundity. The exposition 
of such matters as the “Will to Live,” Good and Evil, and the 


Teleology of the world is engrossing, and the innumerable quota- 


tions are apt and enlightening. L. J. HEINER 
| | | 
DRAMA AND SOCIETY IN THE AGE OF JONSON 
L. C. Knights 


Chatto @ Windus, London, 1937, 12s. 6d. 


Recent studies in tragedy have made it plain that the critic who 
does not understand and attend to Scholasticism’s Christian interpre- 
tation of the universe will find much in Shakespeare that is incompre- 
hensible. Elizabethan comedy and social satire also leaned heavily 
on Scholastic ethics as it was expounded from the pulpit. The 
teachings of the Scholastics on economics formed the pattern for 
medieval lite. 

The relation between economic activities and general culture is a 
much vexed question today. It has been pushed to the fore by the 
Marxist literary doctrines, and has been discussed frequently in broad 
and vague terms. As the drama is more obviously a social product 
than any other art form, and as the time of Jonson was a time of 
great confusion because of the capitalistic enterprise on the one 
hand, and the survival of traditional forms of organization of trade 
and industry on the other, Mr. Knights hopes to establish a few 
useful conclusions by determining the relations between drama and 
“the prevailing mode of economic production and exchange” in this 
period. 

Jonson and the other dramatists were evidently working in a tradi- 
tion. Their sense of values was not formed by the new order of 
industrial enterprise, for they react against it violently, whether it 
takes the form of finance, land enclosing, usury, or monopolies. 
Strong in their knowledge of what constituted fundamental human 
qualities, the dramatists based their judgments on the traditional 
economic morality inherited from the Middle Ages. Man was still 
regarded as an individual human being; he still held the important 
place allotted to him by the Medieval philosophers, in the Christian 
scheme. This sense of values is not less important or less permanently 
valuable for having been held in opposition to the prevailing trend 
of economic development. Mr. Knights’ findings not only do not 
support the Marxist contentions, but make them irrelevant by show- 
ing that the word “economic” when applied to a medieval township 
and a large industrial enterprise means entirely different things. 

It is impossible to do justice to this excellent book in a short review. 
Mr. Knights’ point of view and mode of attack are original. He 
shows deep critical acumen and fine taste. He is at his best in the 
opening chapter in which he states the wider implications of his work 
and in the critical chapter on Ben Jonson and Tradition. 


WILLIAM C. GRUMMEL 
TESTE EE VBI LE EN RRS TG A PE FETE TRE TET 


(Continued From Page 38) 


4. Erich Przywara, S. J., Analogia Entis, Vol. I (Munich, Frederick 
Pustet, 1932), pp. 13-32. This part contains some of the leading 
ideas of this paper, especially the discussion from the standpoint 
of the act and the content of the act. 

5. Plato himself was by no means an adherent of pure logic in the 
sense it is here taken. We need but consider his account of the 
origin of this world (Timaeus, 27C-92C) to discover that there is 
an extrinsic efficient cause which is the reason why this matter 
participates in this definite form. 

6. See the remarks made in the editorial, “The Role of Scholastic 
Psychology,” The Modern Schoolman 14 (1937), p. 75. 

7, It should be evident that we do not here advocate coming to an 
examination of experience with a bias or prejudice, but only that, 
unless we know what we are looking for, we shall never know 
when we have found it. 

8. This is the forte dépendance matérielle which is mentioned by 
Jacques Maritain, Les Degrés du Savoir (Paris, Desclée de 
Brouwer et Cie., 1932), p. 101. 

9. John F. McCormick, ‘The Burden of Intellect,” The Modern 
Schoolman 12 (1935), pp. 79-81, 


